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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION, 



THE PEINCE OF PEACE. 

The Lord is in his holy place ! Keep silence all the earth ; 

The " Prince of Peace " has come to reign ! The babe of heavenly 

birth, 
The blessed babe of Bethlehem, who came so long ago, 
And walked this cruel earth of ours, in garments white as snow. 

We've seen his manger cradle, and long his birthday kept. 
We've stood beside him at the cross, and by his grave have wept, 
But now He comes, the King of kings ! — " Be still," and take it 

He comes to make us free at last, from sorrow, want and sin. 

No armies go before Him, nor sound of war is heard ; 

He comes to reign in broken hearts, who tremble at his word. 

To bring the heavenly sunshine, to lighten every pain, 

To heal the broken-hearted, and loosen every chain. 

Fresh flowers spring in his pathway, with fragrance rich and rare ; 
The earth grows warm beneath his feet, and thorns all disappear, 
While soft and sweetest melody comes down from choirs above, 
To silence all our discord with heavenly notes of love. 

He wears a glorious white crown, adorned with purest gems, 
That far outshine in lustre all earthly diadems ! 
And only those that love Him well, and wait his will to do, 
Can wear the pure white silver crown, pledge of allegiance true. 

Oh blessed, holy Prince of Peace, who would not own thy sway ? 
Thee, all the tribes of earth and heaven shall worship and obey. 
Speak Thou the word of freedom, give Thou the touch of power, 
And in a joyful, happy world, come reign forevermore. 

E. M. J. 

Arlington Heights. 



BJORNSON AS A PEACE PROPHET. 

JOHANNES H. WISBY. 

The great Scandinavian poet, in his early days of dis- 
couragement and obscurity, found a quiet and peaceful 
retreat in the sylvan seclusion of Dyrehaven, a little 
" Central Park" just outside of Copenhagen, and it was 
here that he wrote the wonderful romance of " Synnve 
Solbakken," that was to make him famous, not only in his 
own country, but throughout the civilized world. It was 
during a recent visit to this scene of his early struggles 
and triumphs, that this grand old skald of the North de- 
livered in the Royal Concert Palais one of his most stir- 
ring and prophetic appeals to the people of this 
enlightened nineteenth century, to unite in that universal 
peace that, for so many centuries, the great heart of 
Christendom has longed and prayed for without avail. 

It is noteworthy, that the members of the royal family 
of Denmark, who were present, were among his most 
enthusiastic auditors. Truly the world moves, and 
thrones as well as all things else must perforce move 
with it. Thus, words, that only a century ago might 
have been construed into treason, and have cost the bold 
speaker his head, are to-day applauded even by the lips 
of royalty. 

Thunders of applause greeted the white-haired poet, as 
he slowly mounted the platform, that bloodless arena 
upon which he has won so many of his grandest vic- 
tories, while the crowded audience listened breathlessly, 
to catch every word that fell from the lips of the great 
poet, orator and peacemaker. We may give the sub- 
stance of his speech in words, but no pen can reproduce 
the wonderful play of feature, or the exquisite melody 
of the tones of this man, who, for the time, seemed to 
hold the hearts of all men in the hollow of his hand : 



' ' I thank you for the loving welcome that you have given 
me, but the truth is, I stand here to-night in spite of 
myself, I am not prepared* at present to speak freely in 
regard to this matter, but I appeal, to all who love the 
thought of universal peace, to lend me the aid of their 
sympathy, that shall give me strength." 

The smile that accompanied this simple introduction, 
irradiated the grand old face like a glow of summer sun- 
shine, while knitting his heavy brows, and glancing 
around the hall, he went on, in a voice that touched a 
sympathetic chord in the heart of every listener : 

" When we read about an ugly murder, we are paralyzed 
with horror, and our first thought is one of vengeance 
upon the murderer. But when a little time has elapsed, 
and through the columns of the newspaper we learn, 
perhaps, of some terrible provocation or often extenuating 
circumstances, we begin to cool in our desire for retalia- 
tion, until at last, we are more than willing that the cul- 
prit shall escape the extreme penalty of the law. These 
two forces are arrayed against each other in every human 
heart, and in the majority of cases, compassion, in the 
end, wins the day." (These opposing principles, in nation 
as in individuals, were the pivotal points around which 
Bjornson arrayed his arguments in the speech that fol- 
lowed) : 

" In the history of all nations we note the fruitless 
struggle of bestial force with moral evil, and even among 
ourselves to-day, we find the remains of those crude ideas 
of our savage ancestors. The time has been when, if a 
man of one tribe or nation took the life of a number of 
a neighboring tribe, perhaps one hundred of the murder- 
er's race must die to avenge the wrong. 

"Nowadays, we regard it righteous to slay the murderer 
alone ; and yet, something of that same old thirst for 
vengeance is hidden away in our souls. 

" If, for instance, some Danish sailors have been 
assaulted and killed by a party of Swedes, their comrades 
will become furious to avenge their death, and will kill, — 
kill fiercely, heedlessly, — nothing but blood will, for the 
time, satisfy them." 

Then, with a tender pathos that no word can portray, 
the speaker pictures the sudden reaction from this 
national blood-thirst, when the fierce warrior, in his 
blood-stained path, sees a pair of pleading, outstretched 
human hands, and hears the cry of the children, and the 
moans of the women. 

Again that gentler quality of mercy wins the victory. 

Bjornson continues : 

" Now, we boldly name the deed of the military hero — 
murder! The idea is a new one to the masses, but it is 
a truth that, centuries ago, philosophers and wise men 
realized and taught to their disciples, — if not to the 
world. The only new thing about it is, that now, the 
great body of the people are able to understand and 
appreciate its significance. 

" From every quarter of the globe echo the immortal 
words of Victor Hugo, 'He who kills, let him wear a 
monk's hood, or a king's crown, still he is a murderer.' 

" Pascal said : ' If I kill a man on this side of the Chan- 
nel, I am a murderer ; if I kill him on the other side, I 
am a hero.' 

" To-day these are the sentiments of millions, and 
between these millions is a constant interchange of 
thought and feeling. 

"Those who are the material for the war detest that war, 
— they rise up in their righteous wrath before the princes, 
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and threaten to kill them. But that is an unrighteous 
judgment, for it is no longer the princes who decide the 
war question. 

" 1 was once attending a Peace Convention, where a 
military man related an incident that had just occurred 
under his own observation. It seems that he had met a 
German lady, the betrothed of an army officer, and in 
speaking of the war, he ventured to say : 

" ' But why do not they let the border people in Elsas 
Lothringen settle this question among themselves?' 

" With an indignant flush, the lady retorted sharply : 

" 'No! rather would I see two million human beings, 
even my lover himself, dead at my feet, than give up the 
contest. ' 

" And when the officer told the story, the whole assem- 
bly, which was composed of Norwegians, shouted their 
admiring plaudits. But that loud cry of unreasoning 
triumph jarred upon my ear like the roar of some infuri- 
ated wild beast, and when one of the members arose, and 
rebuked the audience for their untimely cheers, they only 
shouted the louder. I could understand it, — this struggle 
between those two ever present forces, one still over- 
lapping the other at every turn. 

"As for the blood-thirsty lady herself, ' and the speaker 
smiled mischievously,' if a pin had pricked her finger she 
would, no doubt, have cried for help ; while if some mon- 
ster had dared to tease her dog, ugh ! 

"The truth is, the thoughts we confess are not ours, — we 
have lived too long in the houses of our ancestors. We 
call defensive war ' patriotism,' and, Heaven knows what, 
for yet we are ' devils of fellows,' if we venture to confess 
the real sentiments of our hearts, upon subjects concern- 
ing the world at large. 

" One day at Napoli, I was visiting the great aquarium, 
and noticed a crab, edging along at a snail's pace, and 
dragging a big block of wood after him, almost as big as 
himself. What a burden to drag through life ! I thought, 
even for a crab. But think of it my friends, we all bear 
such a block about with us, a dead, petrified block, a block 
of old dogmas, wherein once was life, but which is now 
turned to insensate stone." 

Bjornson is wise. He knows that these simple illustra- 
tions are more congenial to Danish ears, and better appre- 
ciated than those grand outbursts of poetic fervor by which 
an audience composed of his own countrymen would be 
thrilled to the wildest enthusiasm, and returning to the 
subject of the German lady, he proceeded to paint for his 
audience a picture of the battlefield in all its ghastly 
reality, in stern contrast with the romantic fancies of their 
stay-at-home patriots? And now, with terrible minute- 
ness, the white-haired poet goes over the dreadful scene 
presented by the battlefield. He makes his listeners smell 
the sickening odor of the fresh spilled blood and points 
to the ghastly heaps of dead and dying men, friend and 
foe, all piled in one horrible holocaust. 

"Consider," he cries, "what a spirit of unnatural 
revenge and fury animates the soldier in his advance 
upon the enemy's borders ! while every heart in the 
doomed territory is terrorstruck with that mortal terror 
that fairly congeals the blood in the veins of the helpless 
victims. 

" Even to the victors, war brings sorrow and loss irre- 
parable. Shall I explain to you, my hearers, how this 
is? Compute the cost of all this destruction of life and 
property, simply from an economical standpoint, leav- 
ing out the terrible desolation and ruin of so many once 



happy homes, and you will see that the victorious nation 
itself only through many, many long years of peace 
regains, in any measure, its financial prosperity." 

Then by a series of masterly strokes, the orator goes on 
to show the attractiveness of all that warlike pomp and 
glitter that sets our hearts beating so wildly with its strange 
fascinating. He paints a dazzling picture of the prepa- 
rations for a great battle. You can hear the blare of the 
trumpets, and see the gaily caparisoned horses prancing 
and rearing amidst the proudly flying banners, and the 
long, forward gliding tiers of weapons, glittering in the 
sunshine, and over all the grand and terrible army the chap- 
lain pronounces the benediction of the church. Then with 
one touch of his masterly hand Bjornson reverses the pic- 
ture, and describes the scenes of the battlefield with such 
startling distinctness, referring especially to a sight by no 
means uncommon on nonhern battlefields, of mortally 
wounded men frozen to the ground upon which they lay, 
so that they could only be released by the aid of axes, 
until an involuntary cry goes up from the whole vast 
audience : 

" Stop! for God's sake, stop!" and he stops, gladly, 
— the picture is too terrible for either speaker or listener 
to endure it longer. After a moment's pause, Bjornson 
again takes up his theme, with a simple explanation of his 
position, and the causes for his assuming it. 

"Twenty years ago I wrote a poem upon 'Peace,' 
why is it then, that, since that time, I have not been stead- 
ily at work for it ? I will tell you : simply because, in 
common with my fellow-men the world over, I have been 
enslaved in a web of dogmas. But now, I have thrust my 
head through the roof of my ancestors, and am free. 
They call me dreamer, me who must always look upon all 
sides of the question before I can believe, but now, 
friends, I am going to work with all my strength for this 
noble cause. And to that little band 'that, for the last 
few years, has been working so faithfully to secure a 
universal peace, I shall be like the rising sun behind a 
mountain. 

" Sad and disheartened you watch the far-off ridge, still 
wrapped in impenetrable gloom, when, suddenly, just as 
you were about to resume your restless sleep, hopeless 
of the approaching dawn,— a streak of light gleams 
between the ragged peaks, and in the next moment you 
who stand in the valley are in a sea of sunshine." 

Bjornson dates his conversion to peace principles to the 
Confederacy of Arbitration of the United States. 

" I was converted inside of an hour," he declared, and 
among the strongest adherents of the cause he reckons 
the German Socialists as well as the best literary talent on 
both sides of the water. 

" One of the principal German magazines had recently 
consulted with him as to the advisability of a confedera- 
tion of European authors, — an alliance 'that should have 
for its object the perpetuation of peace among all 
nations. 

"In which case," Bjornson wittily declares, "even French 
journalists will no more try to transform ink into blood. 

" Fifteen million soldiers are at this moment equipped 
and ready to fight, one against the other, at the call of 
their respective rulers. How long do you think the world 
will bear this? Change and improvement are the order 
of the day. In past centuries the sea was the theatre for 
piracy ; to-day it is a commercial bridge between the dif- 
ferent countries. 

" The last time that I was at Fredericstad, I visited a 
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barber's shop, and the man who shaved me chatted upon 
a variety of topics, never once introducing the subject 
of travel. Next day, as I passed by, I read upon the 
closed shutters : 

" ' The barber has left for America.' 

" That journey is nothing but play ; where is now the 
broad, terrible, threatening ocean? Science has bridged 
it, and robbed it of all its terrors." 

Speaking of the prevention of war by federal arbitra- 
tion, he stated as a fact, that since 1814, no great power 
has attacked and robbed a small nation that would sub- 
mit to arbitration. 

"The other day," said he, "I attended a meeting of 
the lower house (of the Danish Parliament), and had 
there the opportunity of hearing the speech of the Danish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. He inclined to receive arbi- 
tration from foreign powers, but this is a wrong view of 
the matter. It befits us, who are at peace with all the 
world, to be the preachers of peace and the first to sug- 
gest arbitration to the nations, — not with the voice of a 
single man, but with the mighty voice of a great and wise 
nation." 

Amidst thunders of applause the gifted speaker stood 
silently for a moment upon the high platform, the strong, 
earnest face framed in its wealth of silvery hair glowing 
with honest pride and enthusiasm, — a picture that none 
who saw will ever forget, — and as he turned slowly 
away from hundreds, as from the lips of one man, arose 
a shout so long and loud that the great hall trembled 
with the mighty wave of sound : 

"God keep our Bjornson." 



WHAT PRESIDENT HARRISON THINKS. 

Apropos of the recent questions between America 
and Chili, it is interesting to review at this time what 
President Harrison said at the World's Methodist Con- 
ference last October in Washington. A part of his 
address was as follows : 

" You have to-day as the theme of discussion the 
subject of international arbitration, and this being a 
public and enlarged use of the word perhaps makes my 
presence here as an officer of the United States specially 
appropriate. 

"It is a curious incident on this day — appointed by 
me some days ago, and before I was aware of the theme 
of the occasion which we have here this morning — I had 
appointed this afternoon to visit the great gun foundry of 
the United States at the Navy Yard. Things have come 
in their proper sequence. I am here at this arbitration 
meeting before I go to the foundry. This subject is one 
which has long attracted the attention, and, I think I may 
say, has as greatly attracted the interest and adherence 
of the United States as that of any other Christian Power 
in the world. 

" It is known to you all that in the recent conference 
of the American States at Washington the proposition 
was distinctly made and adopted by the representatives 
of all, ob nearly all, of the governments represented 
that, as applied to this hemisphere, all international 
disputes should be settled by arbitration. 

" Of course there are limitations as yet, in the nature 
of things, to the complete and general adoption of such 
a scheme. It is quite possible to apply arbitration to a 



dispute as to a boundary line : it is quite impossible, it 
seems to me, to apply it to a case of international feud. 
If there is present a disposition to subjugate, an aggres- 
sive spirit to seize territory, a spirit of national aggran- 
dizement that does not stop to consider the rights of 
other men and other people — to such a case and to such 
a spirit international arbitration has no, or if any a 
remote and difficult, application. It is for a Christian 
sentiment, manifesting itself in the fair international ar- 
bitration. 

" But I do not intend to enter into a discussion of the 
theme for setting forth of which you have with delibera- 
tion appointed those who have given it attention. 

" Let me therefore say simply this : — For myself, tem- 
porarily in a place of influence in this country, and much 
more for the great body of its citizenship, the desire of 
America is for peace with the whole world. It would 
have been vain to suggest the pulling down of block- 
houses and family disarmament to one of the settlers on 
the hostile Indian frontier. He would have told you 
rightly that the times were not right. And so it may be, 
and is probably true — the devil still being unchained — 
that we should have our gun foundries, and that we 
shall best promote the settlement of international disputes 
by arbitration when it is understood that if the appeal is 
to some other tribunal we shall be not unprepared." 



A LONDON EDITOR ON PEACE. 

The distinguished journalist, and student of Indian and 
Japanese life, Sir Edwin Arnold, has recently declared : 

I have the deepest conviction that the future history 
of the human race depends for its happy development 
upon that firm and eternal friendship of the great repub- 
lic and of the British empire, which is at once so neces- 
sary and so natural. Resolve on your side of the 
Atlantic, along with us who know you on the other, to 
allow no ignorance, no impatience, no foolish passing 
passion to shake that amity. The peace and progress 
of the earth are founded upon it, and those who would 
destroy it are guilty of high treason against humanity. 

Some men may question the quality of Sir Edwin's 
poetic efforts, but no man on earth ought to dissent from 
the splendid se ntiment above quoted. 



THE TWO SINGERS. 

EMMA C. DOWD. 

A singer sung a song of tears 

And the great world heard and wept. 
For he sung of the sorrows of fleeting years 

And the hopes which the dead past kept ; 
And souls in anguish their burdens bore, 
And the world was sadder than ever before. 

A singer sung a song of cheer 

And the great world listened and smiled, 
For he sung of the love of a Father dear 

And the trust of a little child ; 
And souls that before had forgotten to pray 
Looked up and went singing along the way. 

— The Congregationalism 



"Gold becomes cankered when shut up in a coffer." 



